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approved. But first he took a statue of Minerva, which had been
long* set tip and greatly honored in his house, and carrying it to the
capitol, there dedicated it, with the inscription, "To Minerva, Patroness
of Rome." And receiving an escort from his friends, about the
middle of the night he left the city, and went by land through Lucania,
intending to reach Sicily.
But as soon as it was publicly known that he was fled, Clodius
proposed to the people a decree of exile, and by his own order inter-
dicted him fire and water, prohibiting any within five hundred miles
in Italy to receive him into their houses. Most people, out of respect
for Cicero, paid no regard to this edict, offering him every attention,
and escorting him on his way. But at Hipponium, a city of Lucania
now called Vibo, one Vibius, a Sicilian by birth, who, amongst many
other instances of Cicero's friendship, had been made head' of the
state engineers when he was consul, would not receive him into his
house, sending him word he would appoint a place in the country for
his reception. Caius Vergilius, the praetor of Sicily, who had been
on the most Intimate terms with him, wrote to him to forbear com-
ing into Sicily. At these things Cicero, being" disheartened, went to
Brundusium, whence putting forth with a prosperous wind, a con-
trary gale blowing from the sea carried him back to Italy the next
day. He put again to sea, and having reached Dyrrachium, on his
coming to shore there, it is reported that an earthquake and a con-
vulsion in the sea happened at the same time, signs which the diviners
said intimated that his exile would not be long, for these were prog-
nostics of change. Although many visited him with respect, and the
cities of Greece contended which should honor him most, he yet
continued disheartened and disconsolate, like an unfortunate lover,
often casting his looks back upon Italy; and, indeed, he was become
so poor-spirited, so humiliated and' dejected by his misfortunes, as
none could have expected in a man who had devoted so much of his
life to study and learning. And yet he often desired his friends not
to call him orator, but philosopher, because he had made philosophy
his business, and had only used rhetoric as an instrument for attain-
ing his objects in public life. But the desire of glory has great power
in washing the tinctures of philosophy out of the souls of men, and
in imprinting the passions of the common people, by custom and
conversation, in the minds of those that take a part in governing them,
unless the politician be very careful so to engage in public affairs as
to interest himself only in the affairs themselves, but not participate
in the passions that are consequent to them.
Clodius, having thus driven away Cicero, fell to burning his farms
and villas, and afterwards his city house, and built on the site of it
a temple to Liberty. The rest of his property he exposed to sale by
daily proclamation, but nobody came to buy. By these courses he